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we have not seen a great company going about , 
from house to house, begging for an immediate , 
loan to pay the interest due on its bonds, and 
Lombard strect crowded with speculators whose 
lives depended on the result. * * * 

In fact, the best comment on this sort of 
transaction is the value of the shares in the 
market. Whatisa share worth, when it be- 
comes merely an authority to half a dozen gen- 
tlemen to contract any debts they please, at 
any rate of interest they may find necessary? 
Railway stock, which was supposed to have 
fallen quite low enough, had gone down ten or 
twenty per cent. lower at the last date, and was 
still going down. The truth is, American rail- 
ways have been burning at both ends—both on 
their income and on their outgoings. The 
crops have not been quite so good ; travelling, 
therefore, not quite so brisk; while railways 
have had to borrow money against a host of 
needy competitors, There is a crowd of spec- 
alators in sugar, in cotton, and in corn; there 
are States with debts rather above their present 
means, and wanting more money still; and 
there are banking companies with names that 
would not bring them much credit in this coun- 
try, but which hitherto have won American 
confidence. At the beginning of the month, 
there was a crash of them, and, as one reads 
the list, one seems to be reading a page of some 
commercial romance, and not a matter-of-fact 
report. * ~ : — 

Lhe peculiarity of the New York panic is, 
that it is industriously and avowedly got up, 
aggravated, and prolonged; that this is done 
with the most entire success, and with the most 
formidable results upon every class of debtors ; 
and that to this market, thus in the bands of 
the money-lender, and liable to these fearful 
fluctuations, most of the American railway 
companies have to come for the means of com- 
pleting their works, paying the interest on 
their bonds, and the dividends, if any, on their 
shares. 
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pas The office of the National Era is re- 
moved to the newly-erected “ Republican Build- 
ing,” corner of Indiana avenue and Second 
atreet. 





pas We are at a loss just now to advise our 
subscribers what kind of money tosend us. New 
York city and Boston Banks are yet good. So 
is the Ohio State Bank, although we cannot 
sell it to the Brokers here except at grinding 
rates. Where you can, send us gold. Just 
now, we would as lief have no Virginia money. 
Paste or wafer your gold in carefully, and then 
seal up the envelope well, and it will come 
safely. Hard times indeed are these. We do 
hope you will keep us in funds enough to pay 
our hands, until the time for general renewal 
shall come, next month, when we hope the cur- 
rency will be assuming a more satisfactory as- 
pect. Let our subscribers see to it that our list 
be not cut down in this dark hour. 





THE UNION—THE BETTER WAY. 


We all recollect with what coolness the polit- 
ical leaders of the slave States calculated the 
value of the Union durinz the Presidential can- 
vass. They informed the country that the only 
way to save it was, to elect Mr. Buchanan— 
that the election of Mr. Fremont would be the 
signal of dissolution—the secession of the South 
in that case would be inevitable and justifiable. 
The election of Buchanan satisfied the major- 
ity of them, but from time to time, in their po- 
litical discourses, they are at pains to remind 
us, that only by that event was disunion pre- 
vented, and that in 1860, should the National 
Democracy be overthrown, the Union must go 
down with it. This seems to be a foregone 
conclusion with them—and they evidently in- 
tend that the South shall be committed to it, 
without much chance of retraction. Meantime, 
a small but influential class of politicians in the 
South, goes still farther. It assumes that the 
perpetuation of the Union is an impoasibility— 
that the election of Mr. Buchanan has only 
postponed the crisis of disunion, which must 
come, soon or late, and the sooner the better. 


The Republicans attached little importance 
to the threatening declarations of Southern pol- 
iticians, and had they even believed, would 
have disregarded, them. Devoted as they are 
to the Union, they are not to be indimidated 
from the exercise of rights, guarantied by the 
Constitution of the Union. 

But, there is at the North, also, a class of 
Disunionists, which of late seems to have 
been stimulated into unwonted activity. A 
call has been issued, signed by a large num. 
ber of persons, for a Convention to be held 
shortly at Cleveland, Ohio, to devise the best 
measures for bringing about a dissolution of 
the Union. The Southern politician will rail 
at them as traitors, but we advise him to take 
first the beam out of his own eye: he is the 
last man to charge upon others. disloyalty to 
the Union, as acrime. Nor let the Buchanan 
Democracy of the North expend upon its disaf- 
fected neighbors the whole of its patriotic in- 
dignation. Has it forgotten the Disunion 
movements of its Southern allies last fall? Has 
it forgotten the Convention of Southern Gov- 
ernors, summoned last fall to meet at Raleigh, 
to concert the necessary measures of dissolu- 
tion, should Fremont be elected—summoned 
under the auspices of Henry A. Wise, who is 
already named as a suitable National Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency in 1860? 
Cleanse your own household, clear your own 
skirts of complicity with Treason, before ycu 
grow indignant at Garrison’s want of patriot- 
ism. 

We must confess our regret at seeing, upon 
the call referred to, some names hitherto agso- 
ciated with wise and practical movements. We 
do not idolize the Union, nor would we descend 
to the low trickery of glorifying it, for the 
sake of propitiating popular favor. The dema- 
gogue talks of the Union as if it were the great- 
est gift of God—representing it as an end, not 
& means, and denying that any circumstances 
may transpire which shall render its continu- 
ance undesirable. There is no sense in this. 
We are attached to the Union, for reasons— 
regarding it as the means to certain great ends; 
and so long as on the whole it shall, more than 
any other means, subserve these ends, we must 
stand among its steadfast supporters. If its 
terms necessarily imposed duties inconsist- 
ent with moral obligation, there could be no 
doubt as to the proper course of conduct: A 
positive obligation would arise, to seek to 
amend its character and condition, so as to re- 
lieve it from its obnoxious features, and, failing 
in that, to labor for ita dissolution. But such 
is not our belief. 

What are the great ends of the Union? 

1. Security against foreign aggression and 
independence of foreign intrigue. Were this 
country divided into petty principalities, or 
several larger republics, their jealousies and 
rivalries would open a new field for European 
intrigue, impair their independence, and render 
them constantly liable to the impertinent and 
mischievous interference of the great Powers of 
the Old World. We see this attempted in the 
South American States; and that it is not car 
ried on, on a larger scale, is owing chiefly to 
the commanding position taken by the United 
States. 

2. Three other great ends of the Union were, 
the restoration of credit, the discharge of a 
heavy national debt, and the establishment of 
commerce—and they have been accomplished. 

3. Another end was, the development and 
perpetuation of the Democratic principle—the 


republics in this country could move side 
by side, tranquilly, trustingly, forbearingly, 
with no forts, no munitions of war, no means 


the Union would be the commencement of a 
new era—the era of war, of standi ng armies 


ruption, and tyranny. The very outline and 


Were there no Union, there would be several 
independent sovereignties—then, natural and 
unavoidable conflicts, involving the necessity 
of large armies and strong Governments, from 
which ultimately would result either a most 
imperfect development, or the subversion of 
the Democratic principle. But the Union, al- 
lowing for the painful exceptions produced by 
Slavery, has constantly and powerfully favored 
the growth and extension of this pricciple. 

4, Another end was Peace. War is almost 
as heavy a curse as Slavery. War expenses 
are as wasteful as the unthrift and idleness of 
Slavery; war deeds and preparations as de- 
moralizing as the influences of Slavery. How 
can the masses of Europe be free, comfort- 
able, progressive, with mammoth armies tram- 
pling them in the dust, and hundreds of mil- 
lions ground out of them, to pay for the sup- 
port of uniformed idlers? Is the American 
temperament so meek, so forbearing, so slow 
to take offence, that half a dozen independent 


of defence or aggression? The destruction of 


and strong governments—of centralism, cor- 


face of our country seems to make union a ne 
cessity. We have no great natural boundaries, 
separating different sections. We all flow into 
one. Our vast extent of country, with the 
exception of the Pacific coast, is almost a 
plain, so that artificial barriers, composed of 
the bodies of men paid for shooting and being 
shot at, would have to take the place of natu- 
ral boundaries. Dissolution, too, in itself, is a 
revolutionary measure: it could not fail to 
awaken the profoundest feelings of animosity 
among those who had hitherto been friends— 
and friendship converted into hate, is the most 
deadly of all forms of hatred. 

The Unior, then, subserves the great cause 
of Peace. It has preserved peace between sov- 
ereign States for more than half a century; 
perpetuated peace over a surface of country as 
large as Europe, which meantime has been 
convulsed by wars without number; by the 
force of this glorious example has given coun- 
tenance and support to the cause of Peace 
throughout Christendom; and it bids fair to 
maintain peace between all the States that 
may yet become members of the Confederacy 
on this North American continent. And this it 
has done, despite the malignant influences of 
Slavery, that monstrous anomaly in our insti- 
tutions, which is perpetually sowing dragons’ 
teeth, and provoking ill feeling between differ- 
ent sections, 

5. Another end arrived at was, Personal Se- 
curity. So far as twenty-five millions of peo- 
ple are concerned, this has been accomplished, 
although here again are exceptions, created by 
Slavery. Personal Security in many of the 
slave States is not to be enjoyed, except on 
terms revolting to an Anti-Slavery man, But 
in all the free States, and in some of the slave, 
it is effectually guarantied, not so much by the 
direct act of the Union, as through its indirect 
influence. Commanding peace abroad, and 
harmony at home, it relieves the States indi- 
vidually from stringent Governments, standing 
armies, and war expenses—secures to them 
almost unlimited liberty—and the result is, no 
man feels the most distant apprehension of gov- 
ernmental tyranny, exaction, or intermeddling. 
There is a deep, pervading sense of Personal 
Security, without which there can be little 
solid Progress. 

6. Another and great benefit secured by the 
Union is, the establishment of Free Trade, so 
far as its boundaries extend. Had this coun- 
try been cut up into Northern, Western, and 
Southern Confederacies, or into smaller sec- 
tions, each would have impaired its energies, 
and retarded its progress, by what is called the 
system of Protection—acting upon the absurd 
principle that it is important to raise or manu- 
facture at home everything that it is necessary 
or desirable to use. The Union has prevented 
this folly. It has taken off every fetter from 
the industrial energies of the States, in their 
relations to each other, and every new addition 
to it is an extension of the Principle of Free 
Trade. 

Such are some of the vast benefits confer- 
red by the American Union—blessings, to 
which we have so long been accustomed, that 
we have ceased to appreciate them, or to at- 
tribute them to their true source. 


Now, in regard to Slavery, do we not err, 
when we charge its extension and power upon 
the Union? The Union did not create, but 
found it existing. It did not provide for its 
encouragement, but discouragement. Nothing 
in its terms or conditions was designed to favor 
its continuance, but there was much intended 
to promote the extension of Liberty. That 
the just expectations of its founders have been 
partially disappointed, in the growth of Sla- 
very, we know ; but the Union is not in fault. 
Slavery grew because cotton became profita- 
ble, and put slave labor at a premium, but this 
would have taken place had no Union been 
formed, and we should have witnessed a similar 
extension of slave empire in the Southwest. 


But may we not credit the Union with the 
freedom of the great Northwestern Territory, 
with the free institutions which now prevail in 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Wis- 
consin? It was to the Confederation that Vir- 
ginia resigned her claim to the Northwestern 
Territory: the Ordinance of 1787, consecra- 
ting it to Freedom, became a part of the com- 
pact of Union; and it is admitted that by that 
Ordinance the Territory was saved from Sla- 
very. What would have been its fate, had no 
Union been formed ? 

The cause of Freedom and Free Institutions 
owes much to the Union: that it does not owe 
more, is the fault, not of the Union, but of the 
People, especially those of the free States. 
They have always been numerous enough to 
prevent the extension of Slavery. The work- 
ings of the Union and Constitution in favor of 
Liberty have been aided by the operation of 
natural laws, and, under their joint influences, 
the free States have been constantly gaining, 
until to-day they are stronger relatively than 
ever before. Had their People been fully en- 
lightened upon the nature of Slavery, and acted 
intelligently and steadily in carrying out the 
real spirit of the Constitution and the great 
sims of the founders of the Union, there would 
be no need to-day to denounce the usurpations 
of the Slave Power. 


Liberty has suffered and is suffering, “in the 
house of her friends”—at the hands of the Peo- 
ple of the free’States. It is not because the 
Slaveholders have a preponderance of political 
power that the rights and interests of the free 
States are in jeopardy—but because the citi- 
zens of these States have to a great extent been 
servile or indifferent to Slaveholding pretensions. 
Nor will their rights or interests be endangered 
hereafter, except from this cause. They now 
have, and will hereafter have, superior political 
power: let them use it wisely, and the Union 
will become what it was intended it should be, 
an unmixed blessing. 

The free States have twice as much wealth 
as the slave States—they have the commerce 
and manufactures—they have twice the amount 
‘of white population—they boast of their supe- 
riority in education and enterprise—into them 
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they have a majority of two in the Senate, and 
fifty-four in the House of Representatives, soon 
to be increased by the Senators and Represent- 
atives from Minnesota, just organized as a 
State—they have at last carried the day in 
Kansas—command Nebraska—are gradually 
preparing Oregon and Washington for States. 
Such is their power, present and prospective, 
and where are the slave States? What new 
States have they in preparation, to balance 
those inevitable gains to Freedom? And yet, 
at such a moment, the free States are called 
upon to dissolve the Union, for the purpose of 
protecting themselves from the aggressions of 
Slavery! They will do no such thing. The 
staff of accomplishment is in their hands, and 
they will use it. Their just weight in the Fed- 
eral Councils will yet be felt. They will put 
an end to the illegitimate preponderance of the 
Slave Power, and make the Federal Govern- 
ment conform to the will of the majority, in 
obedience to the Constitution. If disunion is 
to be attempted, let the attempt be made in 
another quarter. Let the onus of secession 
rest upon the slave States. We, non-slave- 
holders, although for so many years governed 
by the Slave Power— proscribed and endam- 
aged in various ways—have been loyal to the 
Constitution and Union. When we obtain the 
reins of Government, and the Free Power is in 
the ascendant, it will be for Slaveholders to fol- 
low our example, and maintain their loyalty to 
the Constitution, or take the position of defi- 
ance and rebellion. 





THE MONETARY CRISIS. 


There is no change for the better in the 
monetary world. The panic and pressure con- 
tinue: there is a prevailing apprehension that 
the worst has not yet come. Since our last, 
some of the New England banks have given 
way; several of the country banks of New 
York, and one or two city banks, have sus- 
pended ; and in the South, the old State Bank 
of Charleston has yielded to the pressure, un- 
able to meet the demands upon it. 

It is said that the banks of Boston are aid- 
ing the merchants a little, but there have been 
heavy failures in that city; and in New York 
the failures are astounding. The Harpers, for 
example, have suspended, with a million of 
assets above their liabilities. The banks have 
promised help, but the universal complaint is, 
that no help is granted. Men of ample means, 
with warehouses stocked with goods, can ob- 
tain money at no price. The banks seem de- 
termined to save themselves ; but their ability 
to do even this begins to be doubted. It is 
clear that they continue to exist only by the 
forbearance of their depositors. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania, at its extra 
session, is about to pass a bill, if it has not 
done so, repealing the penalties of the existing 
laws against bank suspension, and providing 
for the resumption of specie payments by the 
first of next April. 

Everywhere in the Atlantic States, the dis- 
tress is all-pervading. The currency is disor- 
dered, money has disappeared, the best houses 
suspend, business is paralyzed, laborers are 
losing employment, the panic is universal. 

Thus far, the West has been less shaken than 
was apprehended. The State Banks continue 
generally to pay specie, and there have been 
comparatively few failures among prominent 
business men. 

Now is the time for speculations upon the 
crisis—causes and remedies. “Oh! if we had 
a United States bank, this evil would not have 
have come upon us.” ‘ We want a head, ab- 
solute and despotic, to our financial system.” 
“ This comes of Free Trade—a Protective Tar- 
iff would have kept our specie at home—as it 
is, the country has been drained to pay the for- 
eign manufacturers.” 

It is not worth while to bewilder ourselves 
with such fancies. Whereever there is paper 
money, there will from time to time be just 
such evils as these we now labor under. Banks 
of circulation are great conveniences, but at 
times they are great curses. It has always 
been so; it will always be so. 

Wherever any man or set of men is author- 
ized to issue, promises to pay, as money, the 
inevitable tendency of such issues is always to 
exeess, and in seasons of prosperity this tenden- 
is aggravated. The customers of the Bank and 
the Bank itself are alike tempted. As money— 
paper money—increases, prices go up, andspec- 
ulation is stimulated. Men speculate in tobac- 
co, sugar, land, railroads, stocks, foreign im- 
ports. Indications everywhere abound of high 
prosperity—Banks issue plenty of their prom- 
ises to pay: the People will have it so, and the 
Bank is delighted to make so much on its cred- 
it. With twenty-five thousand dollars worth of 
specie in its vaults, it gets 6 or 7 per cent. in- 
terest on its hundred and fifty thousand prom- 
ises to pay, or 36 or 37 per cent. on its actual 
specie! Why should it not discount? And 
when the speculator can get a large loan of 
promises to pay from the Bank, to buy up 
sugar, and carry up prices to an extravagant 
point, where he can make twenty-five per cent. ; 
or to buy up vast tracts of wild Jands, which 
are to double or treble in value in a few 
yeare, under the operation of a railroad to 
be built by help of donations from Congress, 
why should he not do so? So they harmo- 
nize—act and re-act, until finally some great 
operators fail to meet their notes, and then 
some unlucky Bank fails to meet its notes—and 
then all the Banks take fright, and draw in 
their loans, and speculators take fright, and be- 
gin to sell out. Prices go down; men fail, and 
go down, crying to the Banks to help them ; 
and Banks fail and go down, crying to the Leg- 
islatures to help them. 

The bubble has burst—paper-expansion has 
done its work—fortunes are ruined, or change 
hands—the currency is in chaos—no man 
knows what he is worth—universal panic and 
want of confidence prevail. 

And you, venerable champion of a United 
States Bank, think chaos could have been pre- 
vented by such an institution! Can you find 
any set of Bank Directors inaccessible to the 
magic of coining money out of promises to 
pay? Twenty-five per cent. gains have won- 
drous charms, 

And, think you, Protectionist, that by cutting 
off foreign imports, you could cure the evils of 
paper expansion? High prosperity is the stimu- 
lus to those evils—but you tell us that Protection 
would make the country more prosperous than 
ever. Suppose you isolate the country, annihi- 
late foreign commerce, you have only closed 
up one avenue of speculation. Stocks, Land, 
Railroads, Grain, Sugar, Tobacco, and all those 
fantastic notions represented by the Morus Mal- 
ticaulis, remain. Let Promises to Pay be le- 
galized, or authorized by Public Opinion, as 
money, and Speculation and Extravagance will 
always find the means for running riot, and 
bringing on as a consequence periodic crises 
of reverse, distress, and enforced economy. 
England, in the course of one generation, 
from 1793, went through nearly half a dozen 
successive periods of bank-expansion, bank- 
contraction, bank-suspension, and general bank- 
ruptcy. One of the worst was during the high 
tariff on grain, and was chiefly attributable to 
wild speculations in that very article, protected 

by heavy duties ! 

We shall recover from this present agony. 
Men will begin to ascertain where they are, and 
how much they owe. Confidence will come 








sight of the People to govern themselves. 


- 


pours the full tide of foreign immigration— 


back slowly, Our currency will become fixed 


as a standard of value. Prices will be more 
moderate. The rage for speculation will have 
abated. Business will proceed on a more legit- 
imate basis. There will be a general effort on 
the part of the People to live within their 
means—and, as we have to-day all the real 
wealth we had before the crisis, and there is 
more gold and silver in the country than ever 
before, we shall all be prosperous once more. 
But, those conveniences and curses, Banks of 
Circulation, will continue to exist, and the same 
causes which have brought on the present ago- 
ny, will reproduce it again, sooner or later, 





SANDWICH ISLANDS ITEMS, 


We look with as much interest for the arri- 
val of out Sandwich Islands files of papers as 
we do for news from older and more populous 
cities. The same is true of our solitary Salt 
Lake exchange, the Deseret News. It is a none- 
such. Its matter, to our notions, is startling, 
in its exhibitions of depravity, but it is the only 
organ of the great Utah community, and is full 
of interest, as reflecting their sentiments, 

From the Sandwich Islands we get the week- 
ly Commercial Advertiser, one of the hand- 
somest and liveliest papers upon our exchange 
list. We think no man of intelligence would 
have to spend five minutes over the Advertiser 
and the Deseret News, without perceiving that 
the civilization of the Island is far in advance 
of that of Salt Lake. The Newsereflects little 
or no enterprise, has no advertisements, and 
not much local news. The Advertiser is crowd- 
ed with all manner of advertisements; so 
much so, that we could easily-rgistake its ad- 
vertising columns for those of s journal pub- 
lished in one of our first-class cities. 

We notice in the Advertiser of July 23, that 
John Young, one of the old chiefs of Hawaii, 
is dead: 

“The old chiefs of Hawaii have been rapid- 
ly following each other to the grave, till their 
number is now covered by a unit. But a rem- 
nant of that noble stock, which was the pride 
of the ancient Hawaiians, now remains. The 
death of his Excellency J ohn Young was sud- 
den, but not unexpected. His health had long 
been debilitated, from the too free use of spirit- 
uous drinks, which had rendered him incapaci- 
tated for business duties, though his death was 
probably hastened by the influenza. His fail- 
ing was one which is too common even now 
among his compeers, and which must inevita- 
bly result in the extinction of the ancient line 
of aliis, unless checked. Mr. Young was 
born on Hawaii, March 12th, 1810. His father, 
John Young, was an Englishman, and the 
friend and companion of Kamehameha the 
Great. The first office of importance which 
the late Mr. Young held, was, we believe, that 
of Governor of Maui, which he held till his ap- 
pointment as Premier, soon after the death of 
Kekauluohi. In 1846, he was appointed Min- 
ister of the Interior, which office he held within 
a few weeks of his death. He was a bosom 
friend and companion of the late King, whose 
entire confidence he possessed. He was noted 
among foreigners for his frank and unassuming 
character in all his transactions with them,” 

It is not difficult to prognosticate the fate of 
the entire native Sandwich Islands race. They 
will follow “John Young.” They will gradu- 
ally make way for a more energetic and intel- 
lectual race, and that, too, we trust, without 
any unfair treatment from their superiors. 

The number of the Advertiser before us con- 
tains an excellent article upon Education. It 
seems that there are not enough schools in the 
Islands, though there is a Vollege—by name. 
Says our exchange on this point: 

“Why not call things by their right names? 
To call the institution a college is absurd. It will 
not fill the place of a college for the next twen- 
ty years; and the only position it can fill is 
that of a Collegiate Institute, which is the 
proper name it should have received in the first 
place. The graduates from it will, for twenty 
years hence, if they have the ability, finish their 
course at Yale or elsewhere, and it wil! but 
work injury to the institution to «all it more 
than it really is. The charter,’ we believe, 
calls it ‘Oahu College and Punahou School,’ 
which name will probably be changed, and it 
might as well be altered to Collegiate Institute 
as any other.” 

The influenza has seized upon the whole 
population at an alarming rate, but its contin- 
uance was not expected : 


“Stores have been closed, auctions post- 
poned, and a stillness pervades the town, as 
though each week day were a Sabbath. Those 
who were attacked with the influenza epidemic 
which prevailed throughout the United States 
in the summer of the year 1843, (if we re- 
member sright,) and which was called the 
‘Tyler grip,’ say that the complaint is in 
every respect the same, commencing with a 
fever, which lasts twelve to twenty-four hours, 
and ending with the influenza cold, more or 
less severe and tenacious, according to the 
temperament of the patient. The influenza 
rarely holds on over a week, and will doubtless 
soon exhaust itself. Among the natives, we 
learn that the epidemic has prevailed as gener- 
ally as among foreigners, and we judge that 
fully three-fourths of the population about 
Honolulu have been attacked with it. We 
heard of several deaths among natives attribu- 
ted to the influenza, but cannot trace them to 
any foundation. We doubt whether it has been 
the cause of death in any instance.” 

The Advertiser of July 30 contains a de- 
scription of an expedition to a singular island, 
fourteen days sail from Hawaii, by schooner— 
the name, Christmas Island. The object of the 
expedition was to regain the cargo of the barque 
Fremont, wrecked last April upon the island. 

“Soon after anchoring, the brig’s crew was 
divided into exploring parties, and started off 
to discover the wreck of the Fremont, taking 
two days’ rations. One party followed the 
shore from the northwest point of the island, 
the other party striking a course across the 
land. After two days’ travelling, during which 
they had progressed but about twenty miles, 
they were forced to return to the brig for pro- 
visions. This part of the island was found 
covered with numerous small lagoons of salt 
water, through which the explorers had to ford 
in some instances as deep ag their breasts. 
The water was so acrid, from the evaporation 
and heat, that in some instances it was impos- 
sible to remain in it. On dipping the hand in 
the water, and drying it, it would become cov- 
ered with a crust of salt. The north side of the 
island was found to be indented with a succes- 
sion of bays, some three or four, miles deep,” 


After a week’s search, the barque was found, 
and its cargo—of lumber—was saved. 


“ The vessel beached high and dry, but not 
easy of. access, and between forty and fifty 
miles from the brig. The island appeared not 
to have been visited since the Joss of the Fre- 
mont. 

“Our adventurers commenced getting out 
the lumber and piling it up in lamber-yard 
fashion, and made preparations for carting it 
overland. They had taken with them drays, 
carts, and three horses. From the wreck, the 
lumber had to be carted to a lake about seven 
miles distant. This lake is about five miles 
long—at one end of which they erected a camp, 
and at the other end another camp. At the 
last camp a well was dug, which furnished tol- 
erably good water, and, though somewhat 
brackish, the horses drank it freely. On arri- 
ving at the lake, the lumber was rafted across 
it, (five miles,) then carted again about one 
mile, then rafted again across the bay, some 
twenty miles or more, tothebrig. In crossing 
the bay, they found a sand-bar, half a mile 
wide, which stretched across its entire length, 
and which was dry at low water, but had about 
twelve or fifteen inches on it at high tide. Here 
the rafts had to be lightened, and wait for high 
water.” 

Forty thousand feet of lumber were brought 
away, and one hundred thousand left stacked, 
to be brought away afterwards. 

The island was uninhabited. There is a 
grove of fine cocoa-nut trees upon it, and great 
numbers of birds exist upon the island. The 
island is not over ten feet above the sea-level, 
but is fifty miles long. 

“Captain Hooper found pieces of the wreck 
of the Briton, lost about twenty years ago cn 





that island. The timbers were known to be 








hers, as they were of cedar, of which wood the 
Briton was constructed. But a eingular cir- 


“supposed that the land has made out that dis- 
tance into the sea during the twenty years 
since the wreck occurred. This would appear 
to be satisfactory evidence that the island is 
extending its limits. Pieces of ship timber 
were found strewed aloug the shore, for a dis- 
tance of more than forty miles,” 

The island abounds with salt. Fish like her- 
ring were found in quantities upon the shores 
of the inland lake, and in an excellent state of 
preservation, 


JOHN MITCHEL IN TROUBLE. 


Our readers are well acquainted with the 
history of Mr. Mitchel’s adventures in Ireland, 
Botany Bay, and still later in this country. 
They have undoubtedly wondered that a gen- 
tleman of such talents, and once so enthusiastic 
a soldier of Freedom, should come to this coun- 
try to join the ranks of the Slavery Propagand- 
ists. Such is the fact, however, and the recent 
movements of the “Irish patriot” are sufli- 
ciently unique to be worth recording. 

Mr. Mitchel, a few weeks ago, passed through 
Washington, on his way to New York, to pur- 
chase the materials necessary for the publica- 
tion of a newspaper which he is about to start 
in Tennessee. This journal, according to Mr. 
Mitchel’s prospectus, is to be an advocate of 
the most ultra form of Slavery Propagandism. 
It will go so far as to demand the re-opening of 
the African slave trade. A New York journal 
proposes that Mr. Mitchel’s countrymen in 
Ireland be the subjects of this trade as well as 
Africans. Why not? The Irish work more 
and harder than the negroes. What shall hin. 
der the State of Tennessee from legislating all 
the Irish within her borders into chattels? 
But our purpose was to chronicle one of Mr. 
Mitchel’s singular movements in New York. 
We quote from the New York Times: 

“On Tuesday morning of last week, this 
‘Trish patriot’ and volunteer Apostle of the 
South was ignominiously rescued by the city 
police from the clutches of an indignant Ten- 
nesseean, at the ‘ Lamar House,’ corner of two 
streets, in Knoxville. The facts were these: 
Mr. John Mitchel had disliked an article pub- 
lished by Mr. Fleming in the Knoxville Regis- 
ter. This was natural enough, for the article 
contained not a little truth. Disliking this ar- 
ticle, Mr. Mitchel also disliked the supposed 
writer thereof, and, imagining himself to be in 
all respects a ‘ preux chevalier’ of the Southern 
Order of Gutta Percha, he proceeded, in ac- 
cordance with the precedents, to waylay Mr. 
Fleming under cover of a courteous smile, and 
thereupon to assault him. But where a Brooks 
had prospered, a Mitchel came to grief. Mr. 
Fleming’s friends were on the alert, and, the 
balance of fair play being re-established, the 
native Anglo-Saxon forthwith began to batter 
the imported Celt. The police supervened, and 
the affair was adjourned till noon, when the 
parties again met near the same spot, and Mr. 
Fleming addressed the ‘Southern citizen’ in 
these flattering terme: 

“John Mitchell, you made a most cowardly 
though impotent assault upon me this morn- 
ing. You approached me with the smile of 
friendship upon your lips, but with the purpose 
of a murderer in your heart. You approached 
me armed, presuming correctly upon my being 
unarmed. Your purposes failed you, and I 
have stopped you to inform you that I am now 
prepared to meet you upon an equal footing, 
and to denounce you as a ruffian, a scoundrel, 
a highway-assassin, and murderer at heart, and 
an infamous coward, if you do not resent this 
denuuciation like a man, in an equal and hon- 
erable encounter.’ 

“ Having the welfare of the South too much 
at heart to risk her fortune in his life, Mr. 
Mitchel, it appears, declined this proposition, 
and melted gradually away from the scene, 
‘amid the jeers, hisses, and shouts, of the by- 
standers,’ ” 

We fear that Mr. Mitchel will not relish life 
in the South so much as he expected. So soon 
quarrelling with a Southerner! This does not 
augur well for the future. We presume that 
Mr. Mitchel will find, notwithstanding his Pro. 
Slavery professions, that his Southern friends 
will speak of him in their own free fashion, or 
cane, kick, or shoot him, should the case de- 
mand it, in their estimation—especially if he 
begins the quarrel. 








Gen. Pittow Acain.—This gallant General 
has written a second letter in regard to some of 
the secrets of the Mexican war. The most 
startling statement of his first letter was this : 
that Gen. Scott and Mr. Trist bribed their way 
into the city of Mexico, by paying Santa Anna 
$10,000 cash, and promising to pay $980,000 
more. Several gentlemen connected with the 
Army’and Government have denied the truth 
of this statement, and among them Gen. Scott 
himself. But in this second letter Gen. Pillow 
reiterates his former allegations in the follow- 
ing language: 

“When I reached the headquarters of the 
Army at Puebla, I was invited to a conference 
with Mr. Trist. On my arrival at his quarters, 
I found Gen. Scott there. Mr. Trist informed 
me that he had opened negotiations with Santa 
Anna, and had pretty well agreed upon the 
preliminaries of negotiations of peace. By 
these terms, Santa Anna was to be paid, cash 
in hand, ag earnest money, $10,000, and our 
army was to march to the valley of Mexico and 
fight a battle before the city. If we won, an 
armistice was to be granted, and commissioners 
appointed to treat for peace. When peace 
should be concluded, Santa Anna was to re- 
ceive $1,000,000 more. 

“Mr. Trist further informed me that these 
terms had been agreed to, but it was an open 
question whether Santa Anna or Gen. Scott 
(after the battle was fought) should take the 
initiative, and send the flag of truce, preparato- 
ry to the armistice—Santa Anna insisting that 
Gen. Scott should send the flag, but Gen. Scott 
insisting, if he won the battle, Santa Anna 
should do so. He further said Gen. Scott had 
furnished him the money, and that he had paid 
the $10,000 required to be paid in advance, 
and that Gen. Scott had the means in the dis- 
bursing department of the army, or could raise 
the means of paying the million to be paid at 
the conclusion of the negotiations. He also 
said he had invited me to the conference in 
pureuance of the order of the President, and 
desired my approval of the terms.” 





pas Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, has 
been elected to succeed Mr. Jones in the United 
States Senate. 


Gs The Administrationists are completely 
successful in Georgia. Mr. Stephens’s majority 
for Congress is 1,257; Mr. Jackson’s, 1,000. 





pas An American lady of the name of Tral- 
away, while recently ascending Mont Blanc, 
lost her footho¥l, and was precipitated down a 
precipice of several hundred feet, and instantly 
killed. Her body was not recovered. 

pas There are six men in Providence (R. I.) 
who pay taxes on over half a million of dollars 
each. ‘ 


Smash-up on the Lake Shore Railroad. 

The train which left Dunkirk for Clevelend, 
at 11 P. M. on Thursday, on the Lake Shore 
railroad, met with a serious accident about 
seventeen miles east of Erie. A pile of wood 
was found on the track. The night was dark 
and wet, and the engineer did not discover the 
obstruction until too late to check up the train. 
The locomotive was thrown off the track, and 
completely smashed. The baggage car was 
also thrown off, and broken to pieces. The 
baggage-master, who was asleep on the floor, 
opposite the door, was, by the force of the col- 
lision, thrown in an opposite direction from the 
car. The emigrant car was also thrown off, 
and separated from the track. The first pas- 
senger car remained on the track, but was a 
good deal broken. The second passenger car 
was also considerably broken. Strange to say, 
no lives were lost, though quite a number, in- 
cluding the engineer, fireman, and baggage- 








master, were severely injured. — Cincinnati 
Gazette, Oct. 5. 
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Turopore Parker on “ tHE Crisis.”—The- 
odore Parker delivered a lecture a few days ago 


Ward Beecher and Dr. Cheever have done in 
New York. Inthe course of hia lecture, Mr. 
Parker gave the following, as one of the causes 
of the prezent troubles : 

“ We make money out of what is of no in- 
trinsic value—out of paper. All property is 
the product of labor. ‘To distribute from the 
producer to the consumer, there must be trade. 
For that there must be money, which is simply 
the instrument cf trade—a labor-saving ma- 
chine to promote buying and selling. After 
much experimenting, mankind has taken gold 
and silver, and thereof made money, the instru- 
ment of trade, the medium of commerce. Gold 
and silver are property, and so represent the 
labor requisite to acquire them; they are trans- 
ferable property, and, of course, subject to the 
laws of property ; they rise and fall in value, 
and no legislation can prevent that, any more 
than iron or tin; yet, commonly, they fluctuate 
less than any other substance*that could be 
chosen. They are condensed property. And 
not only are they the medium by which debts 
are paid, but they are the standard measures 
of all value. Gold or silver made into coin has 
no more value than before. At the mint the 
Government puts a stamp upon it, which is 
simply a national certificate that it has a cer- 
tain purity, or comes up to a certain weight. 
It is @ certificate of value, not a creating of 
value. 

“ Now, in America, we make fictitious money 
out of a piece of paper, which contains some- 
body’s promise to pay a dollar, and this be- 
comes an instrument of trade, by which debts 
are paid, and the standard measure of value. 
Unlike the metallic dollar, the paper dollar has 
no intrinsic worth, is not property, only the 
lawful tepresentative of property. We have 
chartered some twelve or thirteen hundred 
banks in the United States, to manufacture 
this substitute for metallic money, on condition 
that when the paper is brought back, they shall 
pay @ metallic dollar for it. A bill, which is a 
promise to pay, is taken in payment of debts, 
said to be as good as gold; a certificate of debt 
is taken instead of a certificate of property.” 

Add to this statement the fact that these 
banks suspend redemption of their bills at 
pleasure, and what shall we think of such a 
currency ? 


———»—_——— 


Sournern Fiuieusterinc.—It seems that re- 
cruiting is going on in the South for the new 
invasion of Central America. Fifteen or twen- 
ty recruits left Vicksburg recently for New Or- 
leans, the rendezvous of the new army. An 
exchange says: 


“The San Antonio Herald also announces 
that a regiment of Texas rangers is organizing 
for a similar purpose, under the command of 
Col. John P. Waters, seconded by Capt. Henry 
and Colonel Crawford. This regiment will con- 
centrate at Galveston, and embark from that 
port for such destination as Gen. Walker may 
direct. Those are the first instalments of the 
new force whose enrolment has been publicly 
announced. From this information, and from 
hints thrown out from time to time in Southern 
journals which sympathize with the movements 
against Nicarsgua, we are led to believe that 
the work of recruiting for a new filibustering 
expedition is going forward, actively but quiet- 
ly, throughout the Southern States. The indi- 
cations are suspicious, to say the least.” 


The Capt. Henry mentioned above is Sheriff 
of the county in which he resides, and he an- 
nounces that his absence will be “temporary.”’ 
So we suppose the work of subjugating Nicara- 
gua will be a speedy one, that the Sheriff may 
return to his duties in Texas! 





Anoruer Suipwreck.—The barque Jerome 
Knight foundered at sea off the coast of North 
Carolina, on the 23d ult. The captain, his wife, 
and two children, one of the latter but nine 
weeks old, and seven of the crew, lashed them- 
selves to the rigging, where they remained five 
days and nights, without water or food, and 


were finally rescued from their fearful position. 


The wife of the captain saved herself and chil- 
dren by her own heroism; for, at midnight, a 
tremendous sea completely filled the cabin in 
which they were sleeping, and by her resolute 
and almost superhuman exertions, herself and 
children were got on deck alive. Such inci- 
dents in fiction would be criticized as unnatu- 
ral; while in actual life they pass by with little 
notice. 


PENNSYLVANIA Bankinc.—Jon, the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Baltimore Sun, says : 


“ All eyes are turned with intense interest to 
the proceedings of the Legislature of Pennsy]- 
vania, in relation to the contemplated measures 
for the relief of the banks of that State. It is 
true that Pennsylvania is not the keystone of 
the financial system of the country, and that the 
city of Philadelphiu is no longer what the Uni- 
ted States Bank had made it—the financial 
centre of the country. Still that great State 
holds such financial and political relations to 
the rest of the Union, and has had an experi- 
ence so large and for so long a time in the 
banking system, local and national, that her 
example will be of very great and almost pre- 
dominant influence in the country on the ques- 
tion about to be considered by her Legislature. 

“ The banks of Pennsylvania must either go 
into liquidation, or they must accept such terms 
of relief as the Legislature may offer. Per- 
haps, as has been suggested, these terms may 
be too onerous, and in that case the banks may 
prefer the alternative of liquidation. For some 
of them there is very littie hope, except from 
most liberal terms from the Legislature.” 


The class of banks alluded to in the last sen- 
tence of the above quotation ought to liquidate. 
Why should the Legislature step in to save a 
rotten banking institution, any more than a 
bankrupt private business firm? We see occa- 
sional predictions that the New York banks 
will suspend. They cannot do it. The Consti- 
tution forbids a Legislature from doing what is 
asked of the Pennsylvania Legislature; and 
when a New York bank suspenda, it goes at 
once into the hands of the State Receiver, who 
sells its stocks, and redeems ite notes. 





Tue West.—The following paragraph from 
an exchange is encouraging : 


“ An intelligent and well-informed gentleman 
from Chicago informs the New York Commer- 
cial that the West was never in a sounder con- 
dition than at present, or better able to liqui- 
date in full its indebtedness to the East. The 
agricultural interest, the foundation of all pros- 
perity, is remarkably strong, and farmers hold 
largely of produce, which they have the ability 
.to keep over till another season, if they cannot 
obtain fair terms at the present time. During 
the present year, at least one-third more land 
has been broken up than was planted the pre- 
vious year, and all has been more thoroughly 
cultivated. The crops this season will be, in 
the aggregate, nearly double those of the last. 
Wheat, oats, and potatoes, fully so, and corn 
about fifty per cent. increase. Pork will not be 
sent forward in as large quantities. Beef has 
been raised to a larger amount, but not so 
much packed, the farmers generally preferring 
to fatten for the next spring trade.” 


There is great trouble in making this real 
wealth immediately available, but we feel con- 
fident that Western produce will move East- 
ward, in spite of the disarranged finances. 
Shippers and carriers certainly had better take 
their toll out of the wheat and corn they carry, 
rather than go without business; and the race 
of purchasers, if without specie, must go on 
tick for a while. Should the Western farmers 
retain their produce till after navigation closes, 
they will not get one half the present prices. 





Criméan Trophies. 

The ship Panthea, at Montreal, is at present 
discharging a number of those monster guns 
that played with such terrible effect on the al- 
lied armies of England and France, from the 
batteries of Sebastopol. These guns are sent 
to Canada by the British Government, to be 
presented to several of the principal cities, for 
their liberal subscriptions to the patriotic fund 
during the Crimean war. The largest of these 
guns are about twelve feet long, and weigh 83 
cwt., and their bore from four to six inches. 


| SPECIE FOR BILLS. 
! _— 
| A manufacturing house somewhere at the 
| North, so says an exchange, has threatened to 
discharge any of its workmen who present the 
| paper bank notes with which they are paid by 
| their employers at the bank counters for specie, 
| and a large number of newspapers appland this 
| action on the part of the manufacturers, 
| For ourselves, we cannot see anything but 
| oppreasive dictation in it. What is a note worth, 
if it will not command specie ? Of what value is 
&@ promise to pay on demand, if the demand 
can never be made? This is dishonesty, though 
perhaps unintentional. It is making a bushel 
of paper-rags worth a cart-load, or a dozen of 
cart-loads, of gold. There is no real value in 
the paper itself, and if the promise on the face 
of it is to be broken at pleasure, what is that 
worth ? 

Several journals condemn with terrible sever- 
ity those brokers whose business it is to run 
home bank bills. A Cincinnati exchange re- 
marks, justly : 


“The dealer in coin is an effect. His busi- 
ness is @ natural and necessary consequence of 
the existence of a paper currency. Wherever 
such currency prevails, he will be found ; and 
whether his calling be disreputable or otherwise, 
it will never cease to be pursued until the day 
of bank paper is at an end. 

“But we have been unable to convince our- 
selves that the an who buys bank notes and 
sends them home is a bad member of society, 
or that his occupation is disadvantageous to the 
community. To take the promises of a man 
or institution to pay on demand, and present 
them for payment, is surely, in itself considered, 
@ very innocent employment. It is true that 
bankers are not by any means excessively anx- 
ious to be reminded of their obligations, but 


which requires from them nothing but what 
they have solemnly contracted to perform. 

“ We deny that there is any obligation, ex- 
press or implied, on the part of the community, 
either as individuals or as an aggregate, to 
‘keep out’ bank paper, because it happens to 
have been issued. The makers of paper pyom- 
ises to pay should have but one claim upon the 
public to take and use their emissions, and that 
should consist in the fact that they are equal in 
value to gold in the market.” 





A CLUE TO THE “DEMOCRATIC” TRIUMPH 
IN KANSAS. 


We extract the subjoined paragraphs from 
the Herald of Freedom, published at Lawrence, 
Kansas, dated September 26. The Herald has 
so far supported Governor Walker in the Ter- 
ritory that it has rendered itself obnoxious to a 
class of Free State men in Kansas, and it may 
be considered safe authority upon the subject 
it writes upon. It says: 


“We learn that small parties are coming 
into the Territory on all the public highways 
from Missouri, and are passing to the western 
part of Kansas. Ou Thursday last, some gen- 
tlemen came down from Tecumseh. They re- 
port meeting some ten covered wagons on the 
route, all filled with men, and all going west, 
and none of them loaded with other than bot- 
tles of bad whisky, a small quantity of provis- 
ions, And camp fixtures. 

“ Parties were coming for a week or ten days 
before the election on the 30th of March, 1855, 
and their appearance at this time again looks 
ominous. If they have come here to interfere 
in our franchises, come from where they may, 
we sincerely hope they will never be allowed to 
return to their homes alive. They deserve 
death as much as would a wolf, who should in- 
trude upon a poultry yard in the night, and 
steal away the fowls. There is no crime so 
base, and none which deserves such severe pen- 
alties, as robbing a people of the right of self- 
government.” 

Here is a clue to the Pro-Slavery triumph in 
the late election in Kansas, heralded in all the 
Administration journals. It is, we admit, not 
needed, to account for the result. If not a sin- 
gle “illegal” vote was cast in Kansas last 
Monday week, still the dishonest and oppressive 
restrietions upon even the six months’ residents 
were such, and the apportionment of the Terri- 
tory so grossly unfair, that it was impossible 
for the will of the majority of the citizens to be 
heard. 

P. §.—The later dispatches from Kansas are 
more favorable than the first received. 


Tue Crepit SystemM.—In such times as 
these, men are learning wisdom. The danger 
is, that when easy times come again, they will 
forget what they have now learned by experi- 
ence. The whole system of long credits in ev- 
ery kind of business is wrong. What first- 
class journal would now return to the old plan 
of publishing on the credit system? Other 
kinds of business need the same change from 
credit to cash payments. Says the Philadel- 
phia Journal : 


“Tf retailers did not sell on credit, but re- 
quired their customers to pay cash down, or at 
the end of the week, people would never buy 
beyond their means, retailers would never break, 
and the whole machinery of trade would stand 
on a solid foundation. In this respect the 
American People, unlike the English, French, 
German, or Chinese, who deal for cash in all 
transactions for private use. A failure of the 
grain harvest, or a war, is a far less evil to 
those nations than to the United States; and 
in consequence of this unsound credit system, 
our industrious laborers and our stanchest 
merchanls suffer terribly every few years, 

“Tn January, 1856, an earnest effort was 
made, on the part of some leading commission 
houses, to shorten credits. The harvest of 
1855 had been deficient, and railroad specula- 
tions raged through the West. To shorten sail 
and collect their debts was the counsel of com- 
mon sense; yet it was blindly disregarded. 
The largest time was granted to the Western 
retailer, and the most extended credit was 
sought, to sustain a false and treacherous sys- 
tem. 





Disarrection.—The Irish voters of Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, held a meeting before the late 
election, and agreed to repudiate the National 
Democracy. The reason assigned was, the dis- 
franchisement by the bogus Democratic Legis- 
lature of all foreigners, and because a law 
passed by the same bogus legislators makes it 
a fine to kidnap a white baby, and death to 
kidnap a negro baby! The Irish could not 
stand such a Democracy as this, and left it. 
We presume, if these gentlemen will subscribe 
to Mr. Mitchel’s new Irish Pro-Slavery jour- 
nal, he will show them how genuine Democra- 
cy is consistent with negro-stealing—the differ- 
ence between crushing an Irishman and an Af- 
rican, though he may not satisfy them with re- 
gard to the disenfranchisement act. 


EDeath of George Washington Parke Custis, of 
Arlington. 
The venerable Mr. Custis, of Arlington, died 
at his residence, in Alexandria county, Va., on 
Saturday last. The whole country knew him, 
and his patriotism will long be remembered. 
Closely allied to the Washington family, fond 
of calling himeelf the child of Mount Vernon, 
he was never so much in his element as when 
he was talking or writing of the great chief and 
the men and times of the Revolution. He had 
been fondled on the knee of the Father of his 
Couutry, and received from him the kindness 
ofa parent. He repaid that care and affection 
with filial devotion, and to the day of his death 
all the recollections of his life centred round or 
radiated from the time he was one of Washing- 
ton’s family. He lived to a good old age, 
(seventy-seven years,) retaining his mental 
faculties to the last. His funeral will take 
place to-morrow, at twelve, noon, at Arlington. 





Death of Hon. W. P. Fessenden. 
Portland, Oct. 11.—Hon. William Pitt Fes- 
senden died in this city last evening, after an 
illness of three days’ daration. 





Failure of Charleston Banks. 
Augusta, Oct. 12.—The Southwestern Rail- 
road Bank and the Bank of South Carolina, lo- 
cated at Charleston, have failed. There wes 
uite a run on all the banks of Charleston to- 





even they have uo right to complain of that | 
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WASHINGTON ITEMS, 


Douglas, has been promoted to the Compt 
lership of the Treasury. 


rol. 


In reply to an inquiry made at the General 
Land Office, whether a tract of land ley, 
sold was subject to pre-emption, the Actin, 
Commissioner replied, that it is not pre emp 
ble whilst covered by an actual sale; a, 
though the sale should be declared inyaljy th 
land cannot be entered until subsequent to , 
restoration to the market, after at least thin 
days’ public notice. ™ 


Instructions have been sent out to the com. 
manders of vessels of the home squadron . in 
tercept any armed parties designing to invade 
Central America. 


The New York Herald has a letter, dated 
Calcutta, August 10th, which says “that Lack 
now, the capital city of Oude, has fallen: g} 
the Europeans have been massacred by Nena 
jee Sahib; and the relief force under (ener 
Havelock has been obliged to fall beck Upo, 
Cawnpore, terribly decimated by the cholery 
This letter was received via Liverpool, by yj 
steamer City of Washington, but the Niagara 
three days later, makes no mention of any 01 
news. 


Messrs. Pairo & Nourse, the suspend 


their creditors, in which they set down the tot, 
amount of their assets at $480,434.96. Ty; 
sum they believe will realize $413,453 91, whi) 
their liabilities of every bind, including inte, 
est, are only $195,833.38, leaving a surplus ¢ 
$217,620.43. Among their assets are (y, 
warrants, unlocated, $1,523.10, and land wa, 
rants located on time, $27,630.75. They », 
sure creditors that every effort will be made { 
realize and distribute the assets as fast as qh. 
deranged state of the finances of the couity, 
will admit. 
Ross Grove, Montcomeny Co,, I4,, 
September 1, 1857, 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

There was a serious and strange event hap 
pened here on the 27th of last month, aboy: 
10 o'clock A. M. The air seemed to he fille 
with something flying through it, which at firs 
we supposed was cotton, off of the coitonwou 
tree. But when they came to the ground,» 
found they were grasshoppers, and ever sing; 
the ground has been covered with innumerabl: 
multitudes of those insects. They have tate, 
the most of the corn-fodder, and are now con 
mencing on the ears of corn; and it is fear 
they will destroy the entire crop. 

J. P. Ross, 


The Unadilla Times is responsible for {i 
subjoined grasshopper story : 

“ By a letter from Kansas, we are infora 
that on the 14th of August last, at 2 P. M,. 
cloud of a singular yellowish appearance args: 
in the north, near the village of Manhata: 
and soon the storm burst upon the inhabitant: 
It was neither rain, hail, nor snow, but srass 
hoppers, and in about ten minutes the ground 
was covered with them. They came in droves 
and struck the houses like large hail-stones 
Soon the ground was strewn with corn-leaves 
and ears, some of which, two inches through 
were eaten off half their length, some with th 
husks and corn trimmed as with a knife, lear 
ing the bare cob standing. ‘wo and a hal! 
acres of buckwheat, three acrea of turnips, 
watermelons, and all vines on which they fed, 
were eaten up, except those on the south sid 
of a piece of millet. In fact, they cleared ou 
every crop except sugar cane. There was a 
field of sugar cane, with corn on both sides o 
it; the corn was taken, and the cane lef. The 
grasshoppers remained at Manhattan forty 





stopping there to feed. When they left, they 


not descend. The cloud seemed to be abou! 
ten miles wide.” 


The Love of Home. 
If nobler sentiments than the following, whic! 





human lips, we have yet to see them. Ther 


cherished in the very heart of hearts by every 
one: 

“Tt is only shallow-minded pretenders who 
make either distinguished origin a matter 0 
personal merit, or obscure origin a matter of 
personal reproach. A man wio is not asham 
ed of himself need not be ashamed cf his ear!y 
condition. It did happen to me to be born in 
a log cabin, raised among the snow drifts oi 
New Hampshire, at a period so early tha! 
when the smoke first rose from its rude chim- 
ney, and curled over the frozen hills, there was 
no similar evidence of white man’s habitation 
between it and the settlements on the rivers o! 
Conada. Its remains still exist ; I make it an 
annual visit. I carry my children to it, and 
teach them the hardships endured by the gen 
erations before them. I love to dwell on the 
tender recollections, the kindred ties, the early 
affections, and the narrations and incidents, 
which mingle with all I know of this primitive 
family abode; I weep to think that none 0! 
those who inhabited it are now among the liv: 
ing, and if ever I fail in affectionate veners 
tion for him who raised it and defended i 
against savage violence and destruction, cherish: 
ed all domestic comforts beneath its root, anu 
through the fire and blood of seven years revolt 
tionary war, shrunk from no toil, no sacrilice, 
to serve his country, and to raise his children 
to @ condition better than his own, may ™) 
name and the name of my posterity be blotted 
from the memory of mankind.” 


The Murderers of the Crew of the Albion Cooper. 
A telegraphic dispatch has informed us 0) 
the arrival at Portland, Me., of the murderers 
of the crew of the brig Albion Cooper, trow 
Havana, and the death of the boy who was the 
principal witness against them, The Portlan¢ 
Advertiser has the following particulars: 
“The barque R. H. Knight, Capt. Luscomb, 
from Havana, arrived in our harbor, Sept, 2!:b. 
having on board two men, Peter Williams ane 
Abraham Cox, who perpretrated the horrid 
butcheries on board the brig Albion Cooper. 
The officers of the cutter, in their boat, wen! 
down and took possession of the prisoners, 20° 
they were subsequently placed in the custody 
of Deputy United States Marshal Quimby, au’ 
immediately lodged in jail. On the passage 
home, the boy Fahey was attacked with t' 
black vomit, of which he died, and was burieé 
at sea on Saturday. His death, however, will 
not affect the case of the murderers, as bis Jer 
osition had been taken in Havana, before \h« 
U.S. Consul. , 
“The culprits freely confess the commiss:0" 
of the atrocious deed, and relate with 4 ghock- 
ing coolneas the most sickening details of the 
offence. A more deliberate, unprovoked, an¢ 
wicked murder was never committed, and the 
fiends seem to have engaged in it for 7 
other motive than delight in human blood. All 
the seafaring and commercial portion of ut 
i ds the 
community are greatly exasperated towar 
wretches, and will rejoice to see the extreme 
penalty of the law inflicted upon them. They 
will have an examination before Judge W are; 
of the U. S. District Court, in a few days. 
A Havana correspondent gives the follo 
particulars of the tragedy on the brig: Phill 
“The brig Black Squall, Bryant, of e 
delphia, arrived from that port, nang ort 
reports, whilst crossing the Great oe 
Bank, on 2d Sept., she saw and took on 
a boat with three men, who gave thelr — 
as Peter Wiliiams, (a Frenchman,) ager 
Cox, (a Negro,) and Thomas Fahey, (a2 ocked 
man,) who stated that they had been - n 
in the brig Albion Cooper, of Portlau hey 
were the sole survivors. Shortly ee - 
were taken on board the Black Squall, be 
went to Captain Bryant and stated “7 thot 
Albion Cooper had not been wrecked, bu sat 
Williams and Cox had murdered her ye ie 
Daniel R. Humphrey, the chief and . saies 
mate, and one seaman, and thrown cae . 
overboard, then set fire to the Albion ony 
and left in the boat. This took place 
28th of August. a j t. 
- Immediately on arriving at this port ore 
Bryant went to the Consulate, state at once 
circumstances, and the three men were 
arrested, and placed in prison. 
“The three men had two 
money, and clothes, supposed to ha 
to the murdered captain and mate, a : 
have been handed to the United State 
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